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cereals and a choice wine is made.
Manufactures include copper
goods, bricks, and tiles. Pop. 21,281.

Gy5r. City and county of Hun-
gary, previously also known by
the German name of Raab. The
city, formerly a royal Hungarian
free city, stands 67 m. W.N.W. of
Budapest, at the confluence of the
river Raab with the Little Danube,
on the site of the ancient Roman
Arrabona. Its chief buildings are
the handsome town hall, the 15th
century bishop's palace, and the
cathedral, dating from the 12th
century but rebuilt in the 17th.
Pop. (1955 eat.) city, 66,000:
oounty, about 130,000.

Gjp. Pseudonym of the French
writer Sybille Gabriolle Marie
Antoinette de Riquetti de Mira-
beau, comtes-e de Martel de
Janville. See Martel, Comtesae de.

Gyp. Name given to a male
aervant of resident members of a
Cambridge college. The counter-
part at Oxford is scout. The gyp is
assisted by a woman, usually his
wife, who is called a bcdmakor.
The name has been humorously de-
rived from Greek gyps (vulture),
with reference to a supposed
voracity in snapping up per-
quisites. Pron. Jip.

Gypsies. The people known in
the U.K. as Gypsies, or Gipsies, and
elsewhere by a variety of names
(Gitanos, Zigeuner, Tchinghiane"s,
Ziugari), call themselves Romd
men. Large bands of these nomads
appeared in Western Europe about
1417, though there is evidence that
smaller parties wandered W. be-
fore that date. They came from
the Balkan peninsula, where their
tribes are still met with in con-
siderable numbers. Riidiger in
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1777 and Jacob Bryant iix 1785
announced the discovery of their
ultimate origin from India.

Interest in Gypsies was fostered
by the writings of George Borrow,
but the serious study of the prob-
lem of their origin was first under-
taken on the Continent. A. F. Pott,
of Halle, published in 1844 hia Die
Zigeuner in Europa und Asien, in
which he displayed the grammar
and vocabulary of Romani, tracing
tho bulk of the words of Indian
origin by means of parallels from
Sanskrit and modern Indian
tongxics. At the same time he
noted a number of words bor-
rowed from Greek, Hungarian,
German, and other languages,
picked up by tho Gypsies in their
wanderings. F. Miklosich extended
and corrected Pott's work in his
Uber die Mundarten und die Wan-
derungen der Zigeuner Europas
(On the Dialects and Wanderings
of the Gypsies of Europe), 1880.
He proved conclusively that the
route taken by the Gypsies after

leaving India lay through Armenia
and across Asia Minor to the
Balkans, where they must have
remained for some centuries. On
reaching the west they professed
to be pilgrims from Egypt, hence
the name by which they are known.
The story was pure fiction, but it
secured for them a freedom to
travel which they BOOH abused,
bringing upon themselves much
savage persecution.
Gypsies in England
England perhaps has the clean-
est record in this respect, but it
is still sometimes believed that
Gypsies commit the crime of steal-
ing children. No case of this has
ever been proved with evidence
sufficient to satisfy an impartial
mind. They arc thought to be a
distinctly criminal element in the
population, yet an analysis of
charges brought against Gypsies
(including other vagrants alleged
to have been Gypsies) in England
during four years showed that
out of 1,682 prosecutions only
18 wore for crimes such as murder,
abduction, or attempted suicide,
216 for theft, burglary, and re-
ceiving stolen property, 349 for
assaults, drunkenness, obscenity,
and using threats, and 76 for
cruelty to horses, to children,
desertion of wife, and begging. The
remaining charges were for poach-
ing, fortune-tolling, and stealing
wood, and for minor offences such
as damaging turf, making fires too
near tho road, driving without
lights, hawking without licence,
etc., many of which are incidental
to the Gypsies' manner of life. The
comparative absence of Herious
crime among a class of the com-
munity variously estimated to
number anything between 15,000
and 45,000, proves tho baselessness
of popular opinion on the subject.
In the matter of cleanliness
Gypsies are often confused with
other caravan-dwellers. The true
Gypsy is, as a rule, more scrupu-
lously cleanly than the average
English peasant. This may to
some extent be attributed to
superstition. A plate from which
a dog has eaten will not again be
used for tho preparation of human
food. It has become inokhadi
(defiled). This ceremonial defile-
ment attaches to vessels used by a
woman in child-birth, and to
female underclothing, though these
customary ideas vary from one
family to another. A strange
custom is that of burning the van
and all the belo ngings of a deceased
Gypsy. The idea behind this may
be the fear of ghosts, a fear
prevalent among Gypsies.